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A NEWSPAPER’S VERSE 


OME time ago we came across the finale of a discussion in The Saturday 

Review of Literature’s correspondence section. What began it was 
doubtless some strictures made in the magazine on the “poem” that daily 
appears on the editorial page of The New York Times. The editor now re- 
sponsible for these poem-selections wrote protestingly in defense and the 
critic replied suavely, placatorily but not retractingly. And so the matter 
ended apparently. From our reading, incomplete as it was since we had 
not seen the controversy-initiating piece, it seemed to us that the issue was 
not entirely joined. The critic who, we infer, selects poetry for his magazine 
which itself has an indefinable set of yardsticks and is not as hospitable to 
the publication of poetry as its name indicates, ignored the audience to 
which the newspaper appeals. The latter’s editor attempted justification by 
citing a long list of high-reputed poets whose work cover almost a half 
century had been included in the Times’ daily feature. The implicit argu- 
ment that such poets’ willingness to be included testified to the uniform 
excellency of the poetry certainly could not stand up in logic. 

Occasionally—and the New York Times poem is part of our daily 
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reading—we find one which we wished we could have published. Infre- 
quently we find others which, submitted to SPIRIT, would be considered 
“border-line” with the editors divided on acceptance. Often we read poems 
which SPIRIT had unhesitatingly rejected. And for the greater part of 
the time the work has not been even second rate poetry. But—and the “but” 
is a big one considering this particular publication—very rarely does the 
Times publish anything but good versification. We are inclined to believe 
that there would have been no charge, rebuttal and reply had critic and 
editor used a distinction SPIRIT so often editorially has made—the dis- 
tinction between versifying and poetry. 

It is true that the little oasis in a great prose expanse of the editorials 
is not explicitly labeled “Poem,” any more than is the case in many news- 
papers which, throughout the country, regularly or occasionally offer sim- 
ilar wares to their readers. We would be as staunch an advocate of their 
journals continuing the practice as would be those who at frequent intervals 
“sell” to these journals. Even for the serious poet, they provide something 
of a testing ground with other benefits, including both financial return and 
the gratification of audiences much larger than is usually available to poets. 
As for the audiences themselves, the practice of reading poetry, with its 
potentialities of sharpening appreciation, can prove very beneficial as, we 
are sure, it is enjoyable to those whose knowledge of art is limited. Were 
the Times, for example, to discontinue its daily poem we are certain it would 
quickly receive an avalanche of protesting letters, only a small part of which 
would be from versifiers disturbed at the loss of such an outlet. And we 
are equally certain that in short order the Times would restore the feature. 

Needless to say newspapers use features primarily to hold or gain read- 
ers. From the standpoint of their circulation departments anything from 
verse to comics is appraised from that standpoint. Literary excellence need 
not be overly much in the picture. And it would be truly a marvel of the 
age if a paper could find three hundred and sixty-five poems of high quality 
each year. We believe the criteria the Times has established over the years 
is possibly the best possible under the circumstances; and while occasionally 
the work has a sophomoric-melancholic cast, for the greater part it falls 
into the category of “inspirational” verse, or is an over-dignification of some 
simple and fairly obvious truth. Certainly no one can justly accuse the 
Times of accepting work solely to please the poet and his or her friends—a 
practice which, aimed to interest local audiences, is all too frequent in 
journals of smaller cities; and is more recurrent in the diocesan press. 
Because within its own well-understood limits, the Times’ selections show 4 
certain discrimination, the poet can claim some prestige through publica- 
tion therein, but he should not press the claim too far. 
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TO FRANCES 


When I was earth, two worlds ago, and you, 
Two heavens ago, were light; when I was valley 
Changelessly green, and you were harmless breath 
Of godhood over me, and all was new, 
How did I thank you then? I know the sense 
Was gladness inarticulate, first creeping 
Into the soul when I awoke, that morning, 
A brief and breathing heart, a glance of wonder, 
And saw you in a bush—you, space and time, , 
Transmuted into narrowness of bloom. 
Ah, worlds have gone and heavens ever since, 
And I have not yet found what word is best 
To tell the joy of your caressing hand. 

JOSEPH TUSIANI. 


TO A MOTHWORM AMONG PAPERS 


Have I left them so long that worm must feed 
Upon the dream unsung, the spirit need 
I run to the odd hour, the moment torn 


From toil and the tuneless monotone 
And list of everyday? For scrape and groan 
And dirge of mortal fibre I would weave 


Celestial rhapsodies upon these bars, 
And trade for dust of earth the sheen of stars! 
Crawling there within your wretched form, 


You are the lucky one, oh worm! At least, 
After making of my words a feast, 
In due interval you might exchange 


Your lowly garb of earth for that of sky— 
Take up your phosphorescent wings and fly! 
FRANCESCA GULI. 
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PARABLE AT DUSK 


Homeward through the common dusk, 
My heart in falcon-flight, 

I saw a sudden silver 

Grace the advent of the night. 


A song was tangled in the trees. 
The sheen that birch-arms wore 
Was like some purchased absolute 
I had not claimed before. 


The beauty came to meet me 
Dusk threw a silver spell 
Upon the gray and simple path 
I thought I knew so well. 


The sky ran down with promises. 
That rapture was the start 
Of joy that wiped the summer clear 
And dusted off my heart. 
SISTER M. FLORIAN, O.S.F. 


THE ACCUSED 


I am concerned this hour with me 
And the doorless room in which I search 
For a crevice in the wall 

Toward a lost identity. 

Solemn questions preen and perch 
In shadowed niches where I crawl 
Giving answer to the voice 

That disarms me with its blame, 

To the lips that say aloud 

“Coward, will you make a choice?” 
Over and over it calls my name 
Hoarse and muffled from a shroud. 
“What shall I do, where shall I go?” 
I ask and claw against the stone. 
The echoes bounce from right to left 
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“You know the word, you know—you know—” 
And I admit that I have known 
Anguish for a heart bereft 
But neither time nor place are told. 
Only the hopelessness of years, 
Only the emptiness of space 
Prison me within the cold 
And crowded dungeon of my fears 
Before the haunting, half-turned face. 
A. M. SULLIVAN, 


NAVY DRILL YARD: UNIVERSITY CAMPUS 


How many years after the frangible victory? 
We have all forgotten. The men 
with wired arms and poplar legs remember. 


The hollow iron mast rises nearly upright 
from concrete that covers the hot 
corn-growing, Indiana soil. 

Here the ensigns cursed the heat and sun, 
stared into the imaginary mizzen, 

hawled clewlines against the pitch and stress 
of orders barked unendingly. 


No waves scuttle against the cement 

of the drill yard; no heaving gives the mast 
a rake to stern; no combatants, cruisers 

or patrols suck at the rudder stock. 


Now only students stare out the window 
of the Fine Arts Building—eyes running a ratline 
to the cross tree, to the crows nest. 
Ahab claws the morning light for sign 
of the white whale, and Henry’s little cabin boy 
stands reeling in his sleep 
and on a more luminous day 
Raphael, angel of Tobias, smiles 
over this present land—the healing gall 
and liver of the fish within his hand. 
SISTER M. MAURA, S.S.N.D. 
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INTERLUDE 


The hot and sweet disquietude 
He will not spend on me, 
Levels to an interlude 

Of sparse formality. 


He will go his way 
Wounding me in flight, 
And iron is the day 
That sets the poignance right. 
VIRGINIA BRADY YOUNG. 


THE SHIPS FROM HOME—Virginia, 17th Century 
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Billowing ships, out of London, out of Bristol, 
Breasting the tidal rivers like weary swans, 
Berth safe at last beside plantation wharves. 


What eager faces kindle to watch them come? 
What small feet scurrying in buckled shoes 

To reach the ships from home? Impatience waits 
The slow unloading, bale on precious bale, 

Of beauty that would ease the raw frontier. 


Now eager children, shrill as terriers, 

Circle that freighted progress from the wharf 
To the tall house, bare as a winter morning, 
Above its new-cleared fields. Here set down 
The fragile spinnet, swathed against the salt 
Winds of its passage over a widening sea. 
Unfurl the silks; see porcelain; touch silver . . . 
Gather the warm amenities of England 

To this nostalgic hearth. Unwrap the books, 
So thirsted for in bleak, half-furnished rooms 
When darkness is shut out and damask drawn 
Against that wilderness beyond the door 
Where murmurous deep forests, old as time, 
Are briefly held at bay. 














Set flame to every candle! Pour the wine 

We hoarded for this hour. . . 

Adorn the held frontier with every grace 

The heart has not let go. So would we nourish 

In new-turned earth this seed of utmost longing 

And utmost hope. Drink to the world we knew 

And shall not see again. Drink more deep 

To the brave world a-making on this shore, 

In this fresh land, beside these virgin rivers 

And in these sons, growing taller than their sires. 
FRANCES STOAKLEY LANKFORD. 


A TURNCOAT LOOKS HOMEWARD 


Black-sailed on the remembrance tides to the very edge of conscience 
He walks the perfumed night and spells the innocence of stars 

With a child’s eye. Laughter from a cymbaled tongue 

Falls lightly as the rain and breaks upon the rising wind 

Like metallic leaves; from the hill above a fat god smiles its no 

And grows thin; a sudden bird seeks to swallow its trembling song, 
And failing, churns the darkness with its flight, 

Silvered in the rays of a vacant moon. 


Are these also the stars of home? The exile’s strict geometry 
Playing feeble hostage to the splintered dawn? 

Is this the moon that window-frames an ashen vigil, 

Bleak as the eyes of waiting? Forbid it, O Lord! 

Let it hang here over China like the fob of Time 

Calling the hunter home from the wounding fields 

Where the heart runs also with the bugled hound. 


The circle is the cruelest path to home or self, 
The tides the cruelest lips that whisper-slay the shore 
Where the quick-sweet bells of summer tolled the way 
And the echoes held tomorrow by its prayer. 
The circle is the cruelest—and yet the only path 
Where the sin may find the sinner on his knees. 
HARRY W. PAIGE. 
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IMPROVISION ON AN OLD THEME 


If in the silence I might forget, 

If in the song I might recall, 

Then brave horizons uncharted yet 
Would shape the nothing that is my all. 


If in the dream I knew the day, 

If waking, discovered the dream, 

That fugitive past the hem of thought 
Might walk within the conscious scheme. 


But always beyond the scope of sight, 
Beyond precision of achieve, 
That exile lurks—the ache of need 
That will not speak——nor leave. 
SISTER M. FLORIAN, O.S.F. 


ON LOOKING AT PICTURES OF THE HUNGARIAN 
REVOLT 


Why should these particular men, 
Leaner than wolves on the prowl, 
Allow themselves thus to be caught 
In the tragic trap of circumstance? 


Our Revolutionary blood brightened 
The redcoats red as rust— 

But the history books have been closed, 
The lesson lies deep in the dust. 


Now daylight gleams on the edge of time, 
In the cold and treacherous air— 
It seems a most inviolate fact 


That freedom’s blood flows everywhere. 


Where dark Hungarian waters flow, 
That once reflected Danube skies, 
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I watch the fear that rocks the world, 
Locked in your wild and waltzing eyes. 


The shadowy priest moves silently, 
Gathering Easter out of your blood— 
On every street I hear you cry 

Your loud and clear Clamavimus. 


Meanwhile I sit outdistanced by fear, 
Primly turning the pages of Time, 
Having purchased your lively blood 
For only two American dimes. 
THOMAS P. MCDONNELL. 


FIRST CUCKOO, MALLORCA 


In this slow climate, even 

Spring is in no haste. And when 
It comes, it has so tentative an air, 
Like a prayer without Amen, 


It doesn’t seem official. 
Something’s missing—some special 
Sign, seal or act; some judicial word, 
Or some person’s initial. 


We might say that the rash first 

Cuckoo, in an unrehearsed — 

Speech, receives spring—but his terse talk is no 
Oration; no word-burst; 


You couldn’t call it a speech. 

~  Fluency’s out of his reach. 
He has two notes only, each one as round, 
Sound and sweet as a peach. 


But after all, isn’t this 
Enough for Amen? a kiss 
To finish a prayer, a caress, a way 
Of saying to spring, Yes? 
VIRGINIA EARLE, 
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TWO-PART INVENTION FOR CHOIR 
I 


Cross-beamed and vigilant 

Christ depends upon our altar 
From the middle of his mother, 
Patient as always over his brothers, 
Thorn-crowned and evident. 


Where your sacrament is resident 
Christ crowd we now 

Row on row, 

Clumsy and penitent 

To cry down mercy on one another. 


We are the poor, the halt, the lame, 
Samaritans, woman taken in adultery 

Of the present century: 

Current pooling of the long stream that came 
Flowing to you first at Genesareth: 

Wearing each in his own body your death, 
Caching each in his own heart your life. 


II 


Ask body how can it be 

That we who walk in a garden where 
The hyacinths bloom to ‘blush unseen 
Are taken in adultery, 

Are lame and Samaritan? 


Tell hearts that Christ is one: 
When part of body is hurt 
Whole body aches, 

Rushes mercy to that part; 
Cannot eat 

Cannot sleep 

Till all that pain is gone. 


Oh we will fast 
Christ and cross ourselves 
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Till the last 
Spent Lent is past; 
Will watch, vigilant 
Till the last dawning 
Like bird egg in spring 
When we were young and Easter 
Breaks slowly into evident morning! 
GERVASE TOELLE, O.CARM. 


HERMITAGE AND PILGRIMAGE 


Keeping one foot in eternity 
With rich emaciation, 
Magnet of radii and the circle, 


What can you do not worth accomplishment? 
A bluebird fits the sky 


As a green parrot honors jungles and seas’ edges. 


Faith in time’s fixity trembles 
Like a needle for man orbited as he is 
In mutable fashions of crosses; 


Whatever the mathematics of a hermitage 
Autumn and the era’s headstone 
Allude merely to the nightingale. problem. 


Since El Greco faces in mind 
Are but one strain of celestialness then, 
The paradise planted in my breast being another 


I also lean to hear Adam’s voice 
Before the peelings fell: in the greenness of green 
I looked down on heights, Ararats of our pilgrimage. 


And transpose select pages and marvels 
Like a meticulous ragman 
To versions for the human harp. 
EDWIN THOMASON. 
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STARK ANALYSIS 


It can be good to have the heart 
Kidnapped on the path of youth, 
Twisted in a briar patch, 

Forced to bear the thorns of truth. 


There is lineage with a tree 
Cross-beamed against an April sky, 
And an understanding chill 

Of why the Saviour had to die. 


Truth is a package small as a tear, 
Vinegar to the mind and tongue, 
Yet swifter arrow than any truce 

To pierce the armor of the young. 


Though the ransom reaches high 

There is a glory in the mute 

Surrender of the heart of youth, 

With grief transformed in strangest fruit. 
ANNE TANSEY. 


Three Poems by Winifred Corrigan, r.c. 


BETHSAIDA 


Turn down the lane of inwardness with this, 

This weight which standing still you cannot bear. 
Your hands that touch its shape, the size it is, 
Your eyes which spy no help from sea nor air, 
Confirm your choice to stay with sorrow here. 
Release the strands, the roads to that far hill, 
Relief, and while night deepens, makes walls dear, 
Turn to this place, the pool of standing still. 


Into the depths of You, I turn, fall down. 
Deep is peace in the path of the falling stone. 
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Only a ripple marks my old address. 

Whom with the look of death could death disown? 
Ah Intimate, what robs me, none the less, 

Will rescue me, made safe in nothingness. 


EUCALYPTUS 


This rescued one, drenched, drying to the bone, 
Lies safe, not dead, turns fretfully to sand. 

She sits. The tide is out. Grief is her own. 

A stranger on a once familiar strand, 

She sifts the scrap of seaweed in her hand, 
Remarking how the weight, the One, are gone. 
The tide turns, teasingly: Alone, alone. 

But, death to life, she crawls to higher land. 


Beneath a eucalyptus there I sit 

And look, oh Vanished Savior, out to sea; 
And that is where my eyes come back to it, 
A broken lyre, astir with poetry, 

Release so friendly for my hands, my lips, 
It eases death and love and distant ships. 


BETHLEHEM 


My heart is bursting like Judean skies. 

Returned to famine-fields, to less-of-pain, 

Her children’s graves in Moab, in her eyes, 
Noémi comes to Bethlehem again: 

While love fills up her bitterness with lies: 
This Ruth who cleaves to me should not remain. 
She never swelled my womb nor woke my cries: 
While God is gracing Ruth, to give them grain. 


I stir with confidence as commonplace 

As stars, rhythmic as waters, near as land. 

The Lord who looks from every loyal face 

Will take me broken-hearted in His Hand. 

This is that Jesus, promised long ago. 

I turn my lips to His, to sing it so. 
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LORING—1947-1955 


I 


Out of my world of time 

Involving me with doubt, too much 
With living and cold-growing touch, 
To this place I wrenched myself 

To scatter with eyes green peace 
Grown down to water edge. 


(Out of my world of books, 

I thought: my wrestling with stubborn 
Meanings in other men’s words 

While still dark in my own wood, 
Not deceiving but rarely undeceived. ) 
My words only echo that inward world. 


To find in woods, on strange 

Dark waters, older men expert 

In sense of snowbound winters 
And their springs swift with the force 
Of rivers pushing the long logs 
Down to the donkey-engine mill 
At the end of lake and road. 

From the woods they hunted, 

From the lakes they fished, wise— 
Their careful caching of the lore 
Discovered by their past experience, 
Useful to develop patience on 

The hunt for things, but useless 

In darkness of mind where serenity 
Is more than sitting by a fire 

Built by other hands, than hunger 
Satisfied by game not won, 
Whistling in the unearned comfort 
Of a fire’s glow and benison. 


Yet bitterness must feed desire, 
Must learn at last to sleep 
Even in a stranger’s camp. 

















II 


That was beyond the middle 
Of those woods, past the going in 
(The far away and long ago 
Of time), before the coming out 
(The middle-distanced hope), 
And I am here once more 
Facing the everlasting now 
To come upon a sudden space 
Opening in the woods—to see 
Where I have been and am, 
Te locate landmarks— 

here 
Come to know and live, not fear, 
In my five and thirtieth year. 


(Always before, about to say 
Farewell when I arrived somewhere, 
The far —the soon-arrived-at 
Places where I stayed a night, 
A year: always, it seemed 
Meeting was overture to a goodby 
From houses where I slept by night 
In empty rooms that were by day 
Filled in with talking: 

Pilgrim 
And peregrine, not friend not lover.) 


That was a lost holiday 

Over the water, where 

We walked into the white-barked 
Trees, stayed for a while and 
Talked low with the wind. 


The river (time the stream 

To go a-fishing in) becomes 

Focus of all distant movement— 
That bush that quivers with a deer— 
For us it is a piece 
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Of flowing prism through which 
To see the spread and cut 

Of sunlight in the flashing stream. 
In it the far and near are one. 


Where voices end, alone 
Begins, and being starts 
To grow: seeded with waiting 
The flowering stone cracks— 
So mind discovers only thus 
That earth and air are elemental, 
Fire wonder, water free, 
Breathing fair. 

Patient 
With eternity, mind 
With a little patience, calm, 
Finds water with the rock, 
And the rivers full around us. 

R. J. SCHOECK. 


ELEGY 


This is the stone the heart will stumble on, 
The stubborn stone, the sullen, silent stone. 
After the thundering avalanche is gone, 
Cleaving new roadways to be walked alone, 
There is no path on which it will not lie, 
Minute and monstrous, yet to be discerned 
In tumbling rubble, spouting at the sky, 
Obscuring landmarks all to be unlearned. 


Damming time’s tide in some complicity 
To ruffle the quiet contour of content, 
To all fulfillment, all felicity, 
This is the cold and cruel impediment: 
Never, in what beneficence of grace, 
To hear your voice again, to see your face. 
GERTRUDE HAHN. 














THREE SPIRIT POETS 


By A. M. SULLIVAN 


N the current criticism of poetry, I am concerned with the absence of 

young Catholic writers from the list, and the question arises “where are 
they?” With that in mind, I’ve searched through a few files of SPIRIT and 
re-read the poems. Several voices familiar to me, but I suspect not very 
familiar to the secular press, insist on being heard. I selected three for 
consideration here, all reasonably young laymen, and technically competent 
craftsmen in the poetic art. These men are Thomas P. McDonnell, Francis 
Maguire and Herbert A. Kenny. Each poet is original in the sense that his 
poems are identifiable almost without signature. They are all enterprising 
in rhetoric, daring in theme, and usually eloquent in statement. I feel that 
they deserve a wider audience among poetry readers, and most assuredly are 
entitled to the attention of Catholic readers. Let’s take McDonnell for 
instance, and give you his poem “To Walk Among Stars”: 


I once had a thought so grandiose 

It scared me half to heaven, 

(Being the psalmic worm, not man) 

That if I could set my fancy foot 

On this lopsided planet, 

(yes, you may take one giant step) 

And then strike out against the dark— 
To stride, that is, from star to star; 

To wade in the wind and walk on fire, 

To skip on the stones of the frozen moons; 
Run riot amid careening comets, 

And carefree call to the edge of Time: 
“God! Are You there? Are You there—? 


But all of this (as I have said) 

Recoiled, congealed, kindled me back 

To humanform and Adam’s fall (wormsize, 

Wizened in the wick and hangnail of death) 
~ Until such vast proportions 

Dwindled me down to Little John Little’s 

Acorn and buttercup cozy world, 

And I walked among the talltale grasses 

And cried to the skyblue home of God: 

“If ever I tread the stars like sand, 

Let archangels hold me hand in hand.” 


This is not one of McDonnell’s best poems. I prefer his rhymed verse 
and formal meters. But consider the general image, and the diction. There 
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is humor here that belongs to the concept of magnificence. There is the 
contrast of celestial grandeur and childish impudence. It is a poetic night- 
mare with no influence of Blake and none of the terror of a James 
Thompson. 
In a short lyric “To Be Played In Spring,” McDonnell uses conventional 

language for his unusual figures of speech: 

Now in these last days 

When winter wears down 

Like a worn-out record 

And needles my tuneless ear 

To the least dull scratch 

Of sound, I wake to scorn 

The jackdaw’s crack and cry, 

And tilt toward listening love 

To hear somewhere a newer note 

Fashioned all freshly free— 

From what gold throat, 

From what green tree? 


And suddenly the morning sings 
All tremulous and high— 
Fidelity is heaven’s law 

Though every lover cry. 


I am not sure that climactic four lines are the inevitable, and having doubts 
they are probably asking for revision. The first three stanzas stride ahead 
with vigor and assurance. Here is a modern statement avoiding both the 
poetical and the pietistic. 

McDonnell is a positive poet; he thinks in terms of challenge, debate, 
and taunt, rather than in reverie or eyen reverence. Not that he is ever 
rude, or lacking in chivalry toward his subject matter, but there is candor, 
and occasionally a bit of impudence toward the traditionai, whether it be 
religious or secular. His verbal daring is shown in a “Sonnet for Christmas’ 
in which he calls out in the sestet. 


Ah Christ, tear down the tinsel of my love, 

As false as the cardboard candles that advertise 
Your birth. The Woolworth snow poured from above 
Cannot hide this gift that shopworn lies 

Beneath the imitation tree. My heart 

Is choked with crisscross colored strands, and all 

This gay gear gathered offends both man and art, 

For art offended turns the heart to gall. 


Child, Child, You were born in cold clean air. 
Redemption is Your poem. And reality 
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Breathes Your snowy fragrance everywhere, 
When down in dazzle and swift sure sight I see— 
A tree all pure in natural light and sheen, 
And O, my Love, my love turns evergreen! 


The “Woolworth snow” may be excessive in the use of idea association, 
but there is power in his diction and eloquence in the voice which tries to 
wipe away the mercantile stain on the Feast of the Nativity. McDonnell 
writes with a poetic chip on his shoulder, sparring with the world, wrestling 
with ideas, competing in every step with the natural order, warring with 
evil on terms of his own devising. This is most evident in his poem “In 
Time of Despair,” the last verse coming to a compelling climax of emo- 
tion, lifted high by the quality of images. 

Lord Christ, Ah Christ! Thou incarnate God, 
(No man deserves such good) 

For we stung Thee fast with hornet rage 
Upon the trembling wood; 

It is love we lack and the child’s surprise, 
Like bells that break our cage— 

O thunderous tongues in the tumbling skies, 
Ring us toward Paradise! 


Francis Maguire is no novice in verse making. The Monastine Press 
published a collection of his poems more than ten years ago. His poetry is 
gnomic, but seldom didactic. He is a disciplined craftsman, with a drama- 
tist’s sense of the curtain line, a tendency which leads toward the conscious 
effort to end up not with a whimper but a bang. However, Maguire has no 
lazy verbs or padding adjectives. Every word justifies itself. Consider the 
statement of “Old Bones’ Tales.” 


Oh, death will find and maybe fool you, 
So cease, man, this crying 

For polished bones and fragrant earth 
And the clean dispatch of dying. 


For, being no more final than 

- A buried root or bean, 
Death, though it may pick your bones, 
Will never pick them clean 


Of droll, prophetic tales of the 
Disgruntled citizen 

Who yearned to quit them, yet who will 
Inhabit them again. 


The philosopher in Maguire is a strong voice but it never overrides or 
eschews the lyrical. In “The Universe, As It Expands,” he toys with a pro- 
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found scientific concept, demonstrates that any physical or metaphysical 
idea can be treated poetically, if the poet is in command of his subject as 
well as his technique. This poem approaches light verse, but illustrates how 
humor, and satire can combine without falling into a pit of cynicism. I’m 
not sure that the neat ending that snaps like a mouse trap is up to the 
rest of the poem, but it is the inevitable last stop—the veritable end of the 
line. 

The universe, as it expands, 

Diminishes me. Look: these hands 

Are shrinking, shrinking, with these words. 

And even on this mote of earth 

We lemmings move en masse. The birds 

Fly south, fish spawn. For what they’re worth 


One man and his ache or joy 
Might be x-odd light years away. 


And I rebel. These lambs to me 
Are alive as any in Thessaly. 

To me this soul is as important 
As any schoolman’s who in Latin 
Gritted his teeth against the forces 
Of any medieval Satan. 

Absurd, shameful, I admit, 

But this is my life. I’m proud of it. 


The compression of Maguire’s writing is always in evidence, and at times 
the screw seems turned too tight. At its best, it is an example of a niggardly 
virtue of the rhetorical in absentia. “Rest In A Flame” cannot be quoted 
except in full. Every word, every phrase, every sentence is articulated. 


How shall we answer? 
What skill, what art 
Can cool to reason 
This flaming heart 


When all of our logic 
And all our words 

Are a clock’s dull ticking, 
The cry of birds? 


What can we do 
But pray, but pray? 
That only. And if 
It is true, as we say, 


That the heart has its logic, 
Then it must lead, 

How rough the highway, 
How slow the speed, 
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To the town where desire 
And reason, the same, 
Shall blaze in a Silence 
And rest in a Flame. 


Herbert Kenny is a newspaper man who has a way of twisting words 
and phrases until they cry out in the pain, anger, and beauty of a new 
association. More importantly, however, he also looks on life with an 
astigmatism which enlarges, distorts, or colors the works of man, and the 
wonders of nature. Here he is with his senses at work on a concept that is 
very old, very new, and very difficult to capture in a web of words. Kenny 
may not be entirely successful, but then who has answered the question of 
being and identity with a clarity beyond debate? 


How am I going to spend You in these coins? 
Dimension You Who are dimensionless? 

Eye You with eyes? Hear You with a heart 
Shuffling blood distilled from distant slime? 
Breathe out Your breath dispelling space and time, 
(My little lilt of language languishes, 

My nouns knock at the limits of my mind) 

Let all my depth be love, my breadth be fear. 
Bowels are opaque and all the flesh is blind? 

Build me a nest of tubes to help me hatch 

The seed-sparks in soul soil. Flay me of flesh, 
Strip, pull, pare, peel, wrench, wrest and rip away 
Up, down, here, yes, Beauty, pitch me past, 

Who dead broke bread into beatitude. 


Kenny looks on the world of industry and science, and has a vocabulary to 
meet its challenge. One may question some of the inventive talent of the 
poet in “The Superhighway” but there is no hesitation in his diction as 
he approaches the complexity of the symbol of the modern age. 


This arabesque of ramps that swirls its chords 
for metallic minuet of motorcars 

-  ant-like on clover-leaf and fleur-de-lis 
intensifies the press of here and there, 
the painted passion for the everywhere. 


This mammoth gimmick of cement and steel 

thrust like the north wind through the tiers of space 
gives man a bilocation, splits his soul 

making him one-half titan, one-half gnome 

and leaves him nowhere that he knows as home. 


Our alphabet of girders that spells out 
triumph spills a thousand granite mountains 
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to flow their serpentine and mississippis 
in literature at length our robots scan 
from space ships thralled above the tomb of man. 


There is a garden but you must walk to it; 
grass in the garden you can lie upon. 

Or grass in a garden you will lie beneath 

and hear those monsters coursing in the night, 
aimed at oblivion, lost, and fired by fright. 


As a religious poet, Kenny restrains his image-making to less violent 
symbols, but there is a freshness in nearly every statement or evocation. 
His major religious effort was twelve sonnets for “A Marian Year,” an 
enterprise to test the ingenuity of any bard, aware of the inventory of poems 
to Our Lady over the centuries. A poem of this genre, limited by pattern 
and subject is bound to have its weak spots, but the poem judged as a 
whole is a memorable effort. We can at least sample the strange catalogue 
of words and pictures in the octave of his May sonnet in the sequence. 


The virtue-bright ferocity of flowers 

shivers my heart. I am a man of mosses, 

gray hours and lonesome paths; spider embosses 
pale naked air to please me, sunlight sours 

in golden surfeit; my macabre pleasure 

hails bats in madcap traffic, drinks delight 

in fogs and twilights; shadows bundle treasure; 

I prowl with wired-eyes through a dragon’s night. 


In “The Lost Singers,” Kenny offers a bit of good criticism on modern 
poetry in a poem slightly reminiscent of Francis Thompson’s in his short 
line poems, but there is little of Thompson’s verbal coloring in Kenny's 
rough mosaics of language. Kenny’s use of color is the broad, bold stroke 
occasionally startling to the conservative eye. Still in “The Lost Singers” 
there is a verbal felicity and a careful matching of word to sound and sense. 


Here are the poets 
singing to poets 
word lost in word 
mouth pressed to ear 


each in his closet 
cloistered as monks 
not even joining 
matutinal choirs. 


Where is the scop 

stirrer of kings 

voice of a people 

headful of thunder? .. . 
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Here then are three men, reasonably mature, singing manfully, sturdily 
and effectively in the great chorus of American poets. They are Catholic 
poets, both upper case and lower case, and they deserve a better audience 
than we can give them with the publishing facilities at hand. Why can’t 
we find a wider public for their wares? They and hundreds of others are 
muted in the persistent overtures of an industry democracy, a corral from 
which there is no escape, and from which an attempt to escape would be 
the act of the coward. Perhaps we need a greater sense of violence against 
the bars of secularism and pragmatism from which the corral is built. 
These three poets are not side-stepping the challenges of life. They seize 
upon them and wring music out of a tough substance, but they need encour- 
agement. It ought to begin with the discriminating and esthetic level of 
Catholic readers. Furthermore, these and other poets warrant the attention 
and support of Catholic educators in the selection of clinical texts, and 
compilation of elements of the curricula. Too much slavish attention is 
given to the secular texts to meet the approval of external judges of liberal 
arts. The general list of poets accepted by the intellectual left of the Uni- 
versities is the standard of American verse, but that is another story—one 
that needs to be examined in the light of the poetic texts that are current 
in many Catholic colleges. 


Book Reviews 


POSTSCRIPT TO A LETTER 


Letter from a Distant Land, by Philip Booth New York: The Viking 
Press. $3.00. 

Philip Booth’s first book of poetry well deserves to be (which it is) the 
Lamont Poetry Selection for 1956. This in itself is no small achievement. 
But there are certain inherent dangers in reviewing (not in reading) 
such a book as this: first, because it is New England poetry; and secondly, 
because it must consequently be compared to Robert Frost. As a first vol- 
ume, then, Letter From a Distant Land is a finer and a more mature work 
than was Frost’s A Boy’s Will. But these are not “nature” poems merely; 
they are poems of experience as encountered in the natural world, and some 
of them ring with a fine tension of social comment, such as the one called 
“Gresham’s Law.” It is a modern “Ozymandias,” but without such obvious 
moralizing as was popular in Shelley's time. 

Philip Booth’s poetry has a versatility of subject and technique that was 
quite unknown to the younger Robert Frost. After all, Mr. Booth is 
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married (as the dust jacket tells us) and has three small daughters. His 
poems on married love contain much tenderness and much strength; the 
one called “First Lesson,” on teaching his daughter how to swim, must 
surely be considered one of his best. Readers of SpiriT ought to find 
particular interest in the several specifically “religious” poems: “Good 
Friday: 1954,” “Original Sequence” (which continues the new awareness 
of modern poets in the rediscovered story of Adam and Eve), and especially 
“Twelfth Night,” in which the burner of the Christmas tree becomes “both 
burned and blessed.” One poem, “Storm in a Formal Garden,” seems 
almost too intense, too personal and painful for the poetry to bear; that 
is to say, one feels a compassion for the poet and his mother that may exist 
quite apart from the poetry itself. There are many poems that ought to 
become anthology pieces: “The Lost Boy,” “Cold-Water Flat,” “Polaris,” 
and, of course, the title poem. 

Are there no flies in the amber? Perhaps a few, but one might reason- 
ably question whether they ought to be mentioned at all. There are several 
sprinklings of “bitter,” that most overworked word in the careless poet's 
lexicon: the “bitter” air and the “bitter” fruit, for actual example. It seems 
a word resorted to because the search for the precise word had somehow 
been relinquished. And in the title poem there is a line that almost attains 
the theoretic ideal of iambic pentameter—which is to say it is a very bad line. 
All the unaccented words not only hold the same time-value but the same 
sound-value as well: “Too close to earth to show to those who scan... 
What is needed is the craft to vary from the norm. 

But there remains a more substantial criticism to be made, and this has 
to do with “Letter From a Distant Land,” more with its substance and 
philosophy, and with the tantalizing dialectic in which the poet uncon- 
sciously, it would seem, involves himself. Here is a young modern, an 
Air Force veteran of World War II, who lives in a world of ever-growing 
complexity, a world that apparently cannot be reduced to Thoreauvian 
simplicity—even if that were to be desired. What is at stake, then, in the 
poem, is whether or not Philip Booth himself will become a victim of 
what Yvor Winters has called the fallacy of Emersonian romanticism. 
This, in part, is the philosophy that gives to the natural man, or the man 
of impulse, a precedence over the man of reason. There is the usual rage 
against the machine, and in one particular line Philip Booth out-cranks 
Thoreau himself: “Cheap people in expensive cars / patrol the Sunday 
roads,” etc. This sort of ill-humored writing continues at length until one 
almost despairs of anything good in the world. But the poet at last regains 
himself, and concludes: 
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Still, a saunterer must make his camp 

in strange unholy lands, begging alms 

and passage for belief. I take no stump 
except for liberty to listen to the elms, 

to walk the cold wood, to sleep on bedrock 
thought, and to say my winter psalms. 

A century from where your wisdom struck 
its temporary camp, I cross the middleground 
toward truth. At home beneath both oak 
and jet, praising what I halfway understand, 
I walk this good March morning out 

to say my strange love in a distant land. 


Nowhere is the maturity of Philip Booth, as person and poet, more evident 
than in this concluding passage. It is a maturity that Robert Frost, with all 
his alleged wisdom, has never reached. The future of poetry, in some 
respects, seems to be in good hands—THOMAs P. MCDONNELL. 


TALENTS BETTER DESERVING 


A Swimmer in the Air: Poems, by Howard Moss. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. $3.00. 

Howard Moss has the poet's finely attuned ear and the poet's ability to 
manipulate language until it becomes communication of a special kind and 
the poet’s insight that sees and feels relationships where none might seem 
to be. He has, too, a sense of form and rhythm that gives his poems a finish, 
a polish, not often enough seen in the work of our contemporaries. He 
has a lyric gift and an image-making ability that put him in the Emily 
Dickinson-Amy Lowell-Imagist axis. His themes are traditional—love, 
marriage, the changing seasons—but to them he brings an individual voice, 
sincere and musical. But with all that can be said in his favor, there is 
missing in this little volume an intensity of feeling that must be part of 
lyric poetry #f it is to be placed in the first rank. The over-all impression 
left by the volume is that Mr. Moss’s concern about form and rhythm and 
music has somehow interfered with the completest emotional response to 
the materials underlying his poems. The poems lack immediacy that 
evokes an intense response on a first reading: they are, as Browning's 
Andrea Del Sarto said about his paintings, too “placid and perfect.” 

“The Falls of Love” will illustrate some of Mr. Moss's characteristics. 
The poem has seven stanzas, the last of which consists of the first lines of 
each of the other six stanzas. In spite of the form’s artificiality, the last stanza 
makes sense and is an integral—almost inevitable—part of the poem: 
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I know so many stories marred by love, 
What faces tell its crooked narrative. 
Only lovers rest in summer’s grove; 

A winter comes where love will never live. 
A body without love is in its grave— 
They rise up shining who have love to give. 


Here, typically, is the poet’s pairing of love with summer and loss of love 
or lack of love with winter; here, too, are the off-rhymes or eye-rhymes 
(love-grove-grave-give) found in so many of the poems. Lines in the 
second stanza supply an extreme example of alliteration, consonance, asso- 
nance, and paradox, each contributing to the total image of the faces that 
tell loves “crooked narrative”; “Dried flags of warning that commemorate/ 
A feast that failed, or fasts that failure fed.” 


One of the longer poems in the book, “A Summer Gone,” is an explicit 
—perhaps too explicit—statement of the passing of summer; the poem 
weaves back and forth between summer images and fall-winter images, 
giving a sense of the passing as though without transition. Some of the 
lines are dangerously close to prose: “These are egg cases of the skate or 
shark,/ And if they ever held their dangerous young,/ Indented by the 
hand, like dry seaweed,/ The horny little shapes hold nothing now.” But 
the whole is saved by such images as that of the stilt-built summer cottages 
(“Deserted on deserted dunes, those stilts/ Of slipshod timber watch the 
sun run out/ Among their crooked legs to met the sea.”) and of “Dead 
thunder that put tonnage in a drum,/ Light rummaging to crack its fork 
on sky.” 

Of the humorous poems, “Horror Movie” is successful: “And you, 
Dr. X, who killed by moonlight,/ We loved your scream in the laboratory/ 
When the panel slid and the night was starry/ And you threw the inventor 
in the crocodile pit/(An obscure point: Did he deserve it?)/ And you 
took the gold to Transylvania/ Where no one guessed how insane you 
were.” And “Boiling Eggs” makes a point as it provokes a chuckle: “The 
hour glass standing on my pantry shelf,/ Immune to both my hunger and 
their state,/ Diurnally is fated to reverse itself/ And time two boiling eggs 
at the exact same rate.” But the “Modified Sonnets” (Dedicated to adapters, 
condensers, and abridgers everywhere) could well have been omitted: “Shall 
I Compare Thee to a Summer’s Day” becomes “Who says you're like one 
of the dog days?/ You're nicer. And better.” “When in Disgrace with 
Fortune and Men’s Eyes” is modified to “When I’m out of cash and full 
of shame,/ And crying to beat the band, alone. . . .” Mr. Moss’ considerable 
talents deserve better materials for their exercise—JAMES R. KREUZER. 
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THE TOOL OF LANGUAGE 


The Diction of Poetry from Spenser to Bridges, by Bernard Groom. Toronto: 
University of Toronto Press. $5.50. 

Language is the basic tool of any writer, and for the poet it must be- 
come an extraordinary servant of his imagination. And as tool it works 
doubly, for (to summon Blackmur at this point) “it performs feats for 
which it was designed, and . . . it discovers and performs new feats which 
could not have been anticipated without it, which it indeed seems to insti- 
gate for itself and in the most unlikely quarters.” 

The very concept of language as tool must embrace that perplexing 
but necessary paradox of tradition and individual, of order and freedom: 
only a Robinson Crusoe is forced to remake the tools his society knew 
(but he was not a poet), and even a Dante must learn to use the tools that 
come to hand. But every great poet develops supernormal skill with those 
ordinary tools, and he discovers for those who will learn from him new 
feats which they will learn to do in his way. Perhaps we can now see how 
much some modern poets are angry workmen quarreling with their tools, 
for only a few possess the prudence and patience to learn from and to 
live in (instead of trying either to fight against or to exploit and manipu- 
late) tradition We might well recall that T. S. Eliot entitled his founda- 
tional essay “Tradition and the Individual Talent” and not “Tradition 
against the Individual Talent” or “The Individual Talent im spite of 
Tradition.” 

Poetic diction is of course an attitude toward language: it is a way to 
face the problem of vocabulary, fundamentally, and a place where to stand 
in the long run of tradition and order and freedom and talent. It is only 
one of the problems of language in poetry and for poets—form in its many 
senses is another—but it is perhaps the most central of all because it is of 
the essence and therefore operative. “The diction of poetry, then” (Groom 
writes, p. 3) “consists in all the words and phrases in true and creative 
writing which are in any way distinguished by their form or function from 
those in ordinary use. It includes synonyms which heighten or embellish 
style; also felicitous phrases which, even if often repeated in later use, 
still confer honour on their true inventors; and finally, certain imaginative 
and expressive words which exist only in the world of poetry.” (Groom 
begins here with Spenser, for that is the beginning of our modern phase: 
but this attitude was a rich and strong part of Anglo-Saxon poetry, and the 
tradition is not altogether broken between Beowulf and Chaucer and 
Spenser.) And when we signal the phrase “poetic diction” with quotation 
marks we give the concept “a charge of convention or of mechanical repe- 
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tition.” But as Groom so rightly declares, “the borrowing of a word or 
phrase from one poet by another does not, of course, at once transform 
it into ‘poetic diction.’ Such borrowing is often an act of brilliant poetic 
invention. On the other hand, a poetic word or phrase must, if carelessly 
repeated, fade and finally die. A reader of poetry, sensitive to language 
and to style in general, may train himself to distinguish with some confi- 
dence between the living and the lifeless use of such expressions; but those 
experienced in such delicate work will not flatter themselves that their 
judgment is infallible.” 

There are of course allowable differences among craftsmen, and some 
are content with the same tools that others use while there are those to 
whom the tool itself is a deep concern, a love and a responsibility, a dedi- 
cation: this is él miglior fabbro, the greater craftsman—but we might well 
recall Taupin’s fine distinction that Pound studied poetic diction, Eliot 
style (“Pound avait étudié la diction poétique, Eliot étudie le style”), to 
recall what Pound did not always remember: language is but the tool. Yet 
language is the necessary and enabling tool, the liberating convention and 
actualizing medium of the poet. The sounds and shapes of words must 
fascinate poets, who (as Gwyn Jones so happily writes of the Anglo- 
Welsh) “had sooner savour a word than a pippin. Watch them loft it on 
palm, polish it on trouser-leg, push it about under the lamplight like a 
microcosm of the spinning world, cogitate the stalk and core, and eat 
without benefit of silver knife.” 

Every great poet must read his predecessors greatly—can anything 
approach the impact and significance of Shakespeare’s reading of Marlowe, 
or the reading of Keats by Tennyson, Arnold and Hopkins?—and our 
future poets have a long and exciting legacy to read, if they can be helped 
to discover it and to learn how viable a legacy it is. 

There are some limitations to Groom’s treatment of the problem. 
There is nothing of T. S. Eliot, in either role of poet or critic, and I do not 
see how we can look back upon our tradition without seeing how greatly 
Eliot’s double achievement has changed our view of that tradition and 
quickened our sense of relation to it. Nor is there all of the scholarship 
available (and the scholar, like the poet, must know the ready tools which 
are best for the job); this is particularly true of the treatment of Renais- 
sance diction. Yet clearly Groom has deepened our understanding of the 
Spenserian tradition in English poetry and his study gives proper lighting 
to the tonal values of that poetry: our reading must therefore be much 
enriched. This is more than enough to be grateful for, and there are many 
individual studies that are unusually rewarding, so that the volume is at 
once a splendid survey of the whole tradition of poetic diction—from 
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Spenser and the early Spenserians, through Shakespeare and Milton, Dry- 
den and Pope, the 18th century, the Romantic developments, to a particu- 
larly perceptive chapter (reprinted from an essay in Society for Pure 
English tracts) on Tennyson, Browning and Arnold, and concluding with 
Thompson and Bridges—and at the time a series of brilliant anal- 
yses of the problem of diction in individual poets. 

The final argument in Groom’s thesis is that “the Spenserian tradition 
has not yet ended: Bridges reset it more firmly in its rightful course and 
infused it with a new spirit for its future career.” Whether Bridges was 
altogether successful in this, it is too early to know. But through Groom 
we can more surely approach and more richly enjoy the Spenserian tradi- 
tion, which has never been fully lost in England whereas in America we 
have had Whitman without Gerard Manley Hopkins, and Masters-Lindsay 
instead of Bridges and Masefield. We do not want future poets to be pale 
derivations of Spenser or Bridges, of course, but neither do we want 
watered-down imitations of Eliot—derivations of one aspect of a poet whose 
sense of the tradition is so much greater than many of those who read his 
poetry can possibly realize. (Perhaps, indeed, we must pray for a Spenser be- 
fore we can hope for our Shakespeare.) What is important is that the young 
poets understand that there is a larger whole of which Eliot and Auden and 
Thomas are only parts (even if they are the seed-bearing elements for 
our generation): the Spenserian tradition of language and rhythm is too 
much a part of our larger poetic stream to be lost sight of. In Eliot himself 
(with his nearly-realized and always necessary sense of poetry “as a living 
whole of all the poetry that has ever been written”), “the ghost of some 
simple meter [that] should lurk behind the arras” is very much the Spen- 
serian rhythm, and I should think that one of the effects of the Spenserian 
lines in “The Fire Sermon” of The Waste Land is not merely to contrast 
between the actual present and the idealized past but also, and perhaps 
more important, to establish this counterpointed “simple” rhythm. It is one 
way of establishing the greatness of Eliot to declare that he is in more than 
just the Donne tradition: he maintains relationship with, if he does not 
always subsume, the Spenser tradition. 

If Mr. Eliot could himself legislate against the reading of Milton by 
his younger practitioners of the craft of poetry—a Poetic Prohibition since 
happily repealed by Mr. Eliot—surely one may now speak more modestly 
and proclaim the fruitfulness of the Spenserian tradition for our times 
and, with Groom in hand, recommend a reading and reworking of that 
tradition at its best in Spenser, Milton, Keats, Tennyson and Hopkins, and 
that very much undervalued minor poet, Robert Bridges.—R. J. SCHOECK. 
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For Discriminating Readers 
and Every Library 


Sealed Unto the Day 


This volume, containing selected poems from SPIRIT, Volume 
XVI—Vol. XX, is published by The Catholic Poetry Society of 
America in commemoration of the 20th Anniversary of its maga- 
zine. Thus SEALED UNTO THE DAY will take its place beside 
the earlier anthologies in a five-year series: From the Four Winds, 
1939; Drink from the Rock, 1944; and From One Word, 1950. 


Edited by John Gilland Brunini, with the assistance of Anne Fre- 
mantle, Francis X. Connolly, J. G. E. Hopkins, Clifford J. Laube, 
James Edward Tobin and A. M. Sullivan, SEALED UNTO THE 
DAY offers 110 poems in a volume of 160 pages. Among the 80 
poets whose work is included are: 


Theodore Maynard, Thomas Merton, Jessica Powers, Sister M. 
Madeleva, John Duffy, C.SS.R., Frances Stoakley Lankford, Chad 
Walsh, Virginia Earle, Herbert A. Kenny, J. Patrick Walsh, S.J., 
Thomas P. McDonnell, M. Whitcomb Hess, Isabel Harriss Barr, 
Elias Lieberman, Sister M. Maura, Francis Maguire, David Morton, 
R. J. Schoeck, Harry W. Paige, Claude F. Koch and Etta May Van 
Tassel are among the 80 poets whose work is included. 





Published on September 15, 1955, SEALED UNTO THE DAY’s 
first and only edition is one thousand. Copies have not been put in 
the usual book-distribution channels, but may be ordered from The 
Catholic Poetry Society, 386 4th Ave., New York 16, N. Y. All 
orders must be accompanied by remittances. The Society will not 
forward books and bill. 


May we suggest that you place your order with the Society 
promptly? SEALED UNTO THE DAY offers the cream of poetry, 
both Catholic and non-Catholic, published from 1949-1950. 





SEALED UNTO THE DAY Price: Three Dollars 
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